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Not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  origins  and  early  history  of 
evangelical  religion  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  probably  twofold.  The  first  is  the  breadth  of  the  brush  used  to 
depict  the  Highlands  by  older  romantics,  modem  histonans  of  the 
Jacobite  mentaJite,  and  “radicals”  with  contemporary  political  points  to 
make.  All  of  them  have  devised  neat  schemes  which  leave  no  place  for 
Gaelic  whigs  of  evangelical  sympathies  and  - perhaps  paradoxically  - 
a very  conservative  cultural  outlook.  One  of  the  pnncipal  groups  in  the 
north,  however,  the  Mackays,  mounted  a consistent  opposition  to 
Jacobitism  from  1689  to  1746;  and  they  displayed  an  attachment  to 
evangelical  religion  which  the  subsequent  religious  history  of  the  north 
ought  to  have  led  close  observers  to  expect.  Secondly,  the  drama  and 
scale  of  the  Strathnaver  Clearances  have  been  a kind  of 
historiographical  black  hole,  which  has  swallowed  up  light  which  might 
otherwise  have  illuminated  the  character  and  roots  of  the  tradition  so 
thoroughly  obliterated.  This  essay  concentrates  on  religion  in  Duthciic 
'oic  Aoiclh.  the  Mackay  country  of  Strathnaver  and  the  adjacent  area 
Particular  reference  is  made  to  two  men  with  a cntical  part  to  play  in 
religious  development  - Lieutenant  General  Hugh  Mackay  of  Scoune 
( c . 1640-1692),  who  at  the  Revolution  commanded  the  Williamite 
troops  in  Scotland,  and  George  Mackay,  third  Lord  Reay  and 
fourteenth  chief  of  the  Mackays  (1678-1747);  and  it  is  argued  that  the 
instititutional  structures  in  the  church  which  they  helped  to  bnng  into 
being  soon  came  into  conflict  with  a form  of  popular  religion  which  had 
grown  up  earlier  and  independently. 

That  something  odd  happened  in  the  far  north  in  the  decades  around 
1700  was  believed  by  near-contemporanes.  An  anonymous  narrative  of 
the  mid-eighteenth  century,  perhaps  wntten  by  a surveyor  working  for 
the  Forfeited  Estates  Commission,  gave  Hugh  Scoune  the  credit: 
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the  common  people  of  the  Mackays  are  the  most  religious  of  all  the 
tribes  that  dwell  among  the  mountains  north  or  south.  ..  Of  old  they 
were  reckoned  the  most  barbarous  and  wicked  of  all  the  clans,  but 
they  were  effectually  civilised  in  the  time  of  the  late  [George]  Lord 
Reay,  to  which  Lieutenant  General  Mackay,  a man  of  eminent 
virtue  and  ment,  contributed  not  a little.  He  had  a great  ascendant 
over  Lord  Reay,  as  being  his  cousin,  his  father  in  law,  and  a man  of 
great  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world.1 

The  surveyor  also  observed  that  “the  Mackays  abhor  thieving1.  If 
true  it  would  represent  quite  a change  of  heart.  The  song  Cciberfeidh 
recalls  the  older  tradiiton  of  clann  ’ ic  Aoidh  nan  creach , the  raiding 
Mackays.  Much  the  same  point  was  made  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Macbean,  minister  of  Inverness,  in  1746.  After  commending  George 
Reay  for  being  a “zealous  presbyterian  and  Revolutioner”,  he  added 
that  “there  is  scarce  a family  in  tins  country”  - Duthaich  ’ic  Aoidh  - 
“but  has  been  brought  to  have  family  worship,  though  the  people  of  old 
was  verv  rude  and  barbarous”.2 

j 

A parallel  political  change  was  observed  about  the  same  time.  The 
Mackays’  long-standing  attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century  had  brought  so  much  matenal  loss,  came  to  an  end. 
In  1715,  Lord  Lovat  was  returning  home  from  France,  and  he  chanced 
to  meet  some  drovers  in  Leith.  He  recorded  that 

the  most  part  of  them  [were]  of  the  name  of  Mackay,  who  were  not 
well  loved  by  those  in  the  rebellion,  none  of  their  name  being  there.3 

One  of  the  most  significant  elements  in  understanding  the 
background  to  change  is  a realisation  of  how  remote  Duthaich  ’ ic 
Aoidh  was.  It  is  a factor  winch  almost  certainly  clouded  the  surveyor’s 
view,  just  as  it  complicates  ours.  In  the  first  place,  communications 
with  the  Reay  country  were  atrocious,  even  for  the  eighteenth-century 


The  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1750,  ed.  A.  Lang  (Edinburgh,  1898),  9-10.  The 
Mackays  in  their  unregenerate  days  have  been  described  as  one  of  the  most 
bellicose  clans  in  the  Highlands:  I.G.  Grant,  The  Macleods  (Edinburg,  1981),  101. 

2 Origins  of  the  ’45,  ed.  W.B.  Blaikie  (Edinburgh,  1916),  73. 

Major  Fergusson's  Manuscript , ed.  A.  Fergusson  (Edinburgh,  1889),  ii,  49. 
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Highlands.  In  1 726,  for  example,  the  presbytery  of  Dornoch  judged  the 
shortest  way  from  Kildonan  to  Tongue  House  - the  route  into  George 
Reay’s4 5  heartland  - to  be 

twenty-four  miles  of  the  deepest,  coarsest  mossy  hill  road,  where 
the  winter  storms  lie  exceeding  heavy,  and  in  which  there  are 
(besides  the  large  waters  of  Naver)  no  less  than  five  or  six  other 
waters  of  very  difficult  passage  when  there  is  any  storm  or  ram; 
and  ...  in  no  less  than  three  or  four  parts  of  that  road,  where  the 
storm  lies  heaviest,  there  is  no  house  for  three  or  four  miles.' 

When  in  the  same  year  Goerge  wanted  a tutor  for  the  Master  of 
Reay,  he  tried  to  interest  an  Edinburgh  academic.  No  doubt  his 
assurance  that  the  best  way  to  Tongue  was  by  boat  to  Thurso,  failing 
which  he  would  send  a horse  to  Inverness  - 100  miles  to  the  south  - 
had  much  to  do  with  the  professor’s  reluctance.6  The  Sutherland 
proverb  sums  it  up:  Seallaibh,  mac  a bhallaich,  thainig  an  lagh  gns 
an  t-Aiseig  tnor  - Look  out,  lads,  the  law  has  got  the  length  of  the 
Meikle  Ferry. 

With  the  remoteness  seems  to  have  gone  cultural  self-confidence  - 
not  the  most  obvious  concomitant  of  the  southern  creeds  of 
Presbyterianism  and  whiggery.  Indeed  to  judge  by  the  elaborate  hunt 
and  similar  entertainment  laid  on  for  Lord  Lovat  by  the  second  Lord 
Reay  in  the  autumn  of  1689,  this  conservatism  seems  to  have  been 
ingrained  in  some  important  quarters  7 Much  the  same  was  true  at  other 
levels  of  society.  As  evangelical  religion  spread,  it  had  to  accommodate 
itself  to  Gaelic  culture,  and  not  remain  an  exotic  southern  transplant.  It 


4 Practically  everyone  in  this  account  is  named  Mackay.  Individuals  are 
therefore  identified  by  their  title  - as,  for  example,  George  [Lord]  Reay,  or  holding, 
John  [Mackay  of]  Mudale. 

5 Scottish  Record  Office  [SRO],  CH2/72,  fos.  172-91.  Cf.  also  a letter  from 
George  Reay  to  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  9 October  1725,  in  SRO,  CH2/50, 
fos.  164-5. 

6 Edinburgh  University  Library  [EUL],  Laing  MSS  ii  91,  fo.  55,  George  Reay  to 
Professor  Charles  Mackay,  2 April  1726,  and  cf.  same  to  same,  17  January  1732,  fo. 
18. 

7 Chronicles  of  the  Frasers , ed.  W.  Mackay  (Edinburgh,  1905),  483;  The  Book  of 
Mackay , ed.  A.  Mackay  (Edinburgh,  1906),  155-6. 
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could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  since  as  late  as  Hugh  Miller  s day,  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  Sutherland  population  spoke  no 
English.  The  medium  of  transmission  was  oral  and  Gaelic,  not  printed 
and  English.  In  consequence,  from  day  to  day,  much  depended  on  the 
ministers’  command  of  Gaelic  and  their  ability  to  make  impromptu 
translations  from  English.  When  fault  was  found  in  the  clergy  s Gaelic, 
exasperated  parishioners  were  known  to  walk  out  of  the  church.  Oral 
skills  were  cntical  in  the  absence  of  suitable  evangelical  texts  in  the 
vernacular. 

The  vigour  of  this  purely  oral  tradition  was  surprisingly  long- 
lasting.  A Gaelic  metrical  version  of  the  psalms  originating  in  Durness 
in  the  first  third  of  the  seventeenth  century  struck  such  root  in  popular 
culture  that  it  is  thought  to  have  influenced  the  poet  Rob  Donn  a 
century  and  a half  later.9  Though  now  only  a hundred  or  so  of  these 
lines  survive,  they  were  certainly  known  well  beyond  Strathnaver  in 
Wodrow’s  day.10 

Texts  were  not  of  course  wholly  absent.  The  first  Shorter 
Catechism  in  Gaelic  dates  from  1651  (and  there  were  five  Gaelic 
versions  before  1745)  and  it  looks  as  if  the  presbytery  of  Tongue  took 
delivery  of  copies  as  one  of  their  first  official  acts  in  1727.*  11  Kirk’s 
revision  of  the  Bible  in  Gaelic  was  not  available  until  1690,  and  while 
it  was  printed  in  some  quantity,12  Gaelic  New  Testaments  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  widely  circulated  among  the  people  of  the  north  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.13  Some  of  the  want  was  supplied 


8 J.  Mackay,  Church  in  the  Highlands  (London,  1914),  219. 

9 D.S.  Thompson,  Introduction  to  Gaelic  Poetry  (London,  1974),  199;  I. 
Grimble,  The  World  of  Rob  Donn  (Edinburgh,  1979),  26. 

10  R.  Wodrow,  Analecta  (Edinburgh,  1842),  iii,  315-16.  Munro  “translated  much 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Irish  verses,  which  are  very  common  there  yet  to  this  day 
under  the  name  of  Sandy  Munro’s  verses,  and  the  boys  get  them  by  heart”.  For 
Munro,  see  A.  Gunn  and  J.  Mackay,  Sutherland  and  Reay  country  (Glasgow,  1897) 
333-7. 

11  D.  Beaton,  “Notes  from  presbytery  of  Tongue  Records”,  Old  Lore  Miscellany 
[OLM\,  vii  (1914),  41. 

12  D.  Mackinnon,  Gaelic  Bible  and  Psalter  (Dingwall,  1930);  and  see  also  D. 
Maclean,  “Literature  of  the  Scottish  Gael”,  Celtic  Review,  vii  (1911-12),  355. 

13  J.  Macinnes,  “Gaelic  religious  poetry”,  ante,  x (1950),  31-2. 
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by  local  verse  compositions.  Principal  among  the  authors  was  John 
Mudale,  elder  and  - in  1746  - soldier  in  one  of  the  independent 
Companies.  His  most  popular  work  was  the  Wonderful  redemption , 
said  “to  have  been  composed  during  a harvest  night,  while 
contemplating  the  glories  of  the  heavens”.14  There  were  later 
compilations  to  follow  the  Gaelic  Metrical  psalms  such  as  Donald 
Matheson’s  Dain  spiotidail,  hymns  written  to  make  learning  the 
Catechism  easier.  One  way  or  another,  “the  people  sang  themselves 
into  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Church”.15 

Donald  Mockery,  first  Lord  Reay 

The  origins  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  far  noth  long  antedate  General 
Hugh  Scoune,  whatever  may  be  his  role  in  its  development.  It  may 
even  be  that  the  earliest  key  figure  is  Rev.  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird, 
who  was  banished  to  Inverness  from  1605  to  1613,  and  again  in  the 
1630s.  The  means  by  which  his  influence  reached  Diithaich  ’ic  Aoidh , 
the  Mackay  country  - and  it  was  certainly  stronger  in  Easter  Ross  - 
was  his  pupil  Rev.  Alexander  Munro,  the  minister  of  Durness 
responsible  for  the  metrical  version  of  the  psalms  in  Gaelic  which  has 
been  mentioned 

The  process  of  transmission  and  expansion  is  however  very 
obscure.  From  what  follows  it  is  reasonable  to  deduce  that  an 
evangelical  outlook  established  itself  within  families,  and  may  then 
have  spread  by,  among  other  means,  marnage,  since  certainly  in  the 
seventeenth  century  women  seem  to  have  been  among  its  strongest 
protagomsts.  Politics  may  have  been  a external  stimulus  to  growth.  It 
was  perhaps  the  covenanting  sympathies  of  certain  local  notables,  the 
house  of  Sutherland  in  particular,  which  led  an  English  officer  in  1651 
to  write  of 

a very  precious  people  who  seek  the  face  of  God  in  Sutherland  and 

divers  other  places  beyond  Inverness.  ..  People  in  these  parts  will 


14  Ibid.,  45. 

15  H.F.  Campbell,  “Donald  Matheson  and  other  Gaelic  poets  in  Kildonan  and 
Reay”,  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness  [TGST],  xxix  (1914-19).  134, 
139,  141  and  J.  Machines,  “Gaelic  religious  poetry”  . 
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rather  leave  their  own  ministers  and  come  to  pnvate  houses  where 

our  officers  and  soldiers  meet  together.16 

Among  the  gentry,  tire  Reay  and  Scourie  families  had  established  a 
complex  network  of  marriage  relationships,  some  of  them  going  back  to 
die  fifteenth  century,  with  many  small  Easter  Ross  lairds  — Munros, 
Rosses  and  Forbeses.  The  religious  significance  of  these  alliances  for 
Mackay  gentry  families  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  political 
importance,  of  which  a bnef  sketch  follows. 

Donald  Mackay,  first  Lord  Reay  (1591-1649)  inherited  from  his 
father  an  estate  largely  free  from  financial  encumbrance.  The  dismal 
feuding  of  die  preceding  century,  in  which  the  Mackays,  Sinclairs, 
Gunns  and  Gordons  had  been  constantly  at  odds,  had  largely  petered 
out.  Donald  however  soon  fell  into  die  scheming  hands  of  his  uncle,  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstoun,  the  tutor  of  Sutherland.  Behind  a 
screen  of  polite  patronage,  the  tutor  enmeshed  Donald  in  legal  tangles, 
all  designed  to  enhance  Gordon  authority  and  possessions.  It  was  an 
enterprise  in  which,  it  must  be  said,  he  was  assisted  by  Donald’s  own 
quixotic  vainglory.  As  the  years  went  by,  more  and  more  Reay  land 
was  sold  or  wadset,  until  Donald  himself  was  driven  to  conclude  that 
“it  may  be  that  my  will  is  more  than  my  wit”.17  As  disaster  followed 
disaster,  it  was  the  Munros,  the  family  into  which  his  sister  Mary 
marned,  who  came  to  Donald’s  rescue.  Though  the  immediate 
beneficiaries  of  the  despoliation  were  usually  the  Sutherlands  and  their 
clients,  land  which  Donald  had  to  part  with  frequently  found  its  way 
into  Munro  hands.  Robert  Munro  of  Inveran,  a younger  son  of  Foulis, 
purchased  Achness  in  Strathnaver.  Another  Munro  had  Enboll  and 


16  Scotland  and  the  Commonwealth,  ed.  C.H.  Firth  (Edinburgh,  1895),  31.  For 
other  comments  on  the  mid-seventeenth  century  church  in  the  north,  see  J. 
Macinnes,  The  Evangelical  Movement  in  the  Highlands  (Aberdeen,  1952),  51; 
Mackay,  Church  in  the  Highlands,  143-4;  and  Gunn  and  Mackay,  Sutherland  and 
Reay  Country,  333-7. 

1 The  Sutherland  Book,  ed.  W.  Fraser  (Edinburgh,  1892),  ii,  130.  This  was  the 
one  thing  on  which  the  tutor  and  Donald  came  to  agree.  The  latter  described 
Mackay  as  “a  man  of  a sudden  resolution  and  of  an  inconstant  disposition”  (R. 
Gordon,  Genealogical  History  Edinburgh,  1813),  47).  His  continuator  Gordon  of 
Sallaght  though  Donald  “a  great  dissembler  and  much  given  to  lust”  (ibid.,  547). 
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Westmoine  in  1634.  Kmlochbervie  went  to  the  Munros  (now  of 
Achness)  in  1650. 18 

Though  this  pattern  of  events  was  to  acquire  great  significance  later 
in  the  century,  it  was  insufficient  at  the  time  to  save  Donald,  who  then 
embarked  on  what  was  to  prove  the  final  cause  of  his  downfall, 
participation  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  It  is  odd  that  this,  Donald’s 
greatest  blunder,  has  been  seen  as  explaining  the  penetration  of  the  far 
north  by  evangelical  religion.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  Mackays, 
at  the  instigation  of  their  chief,  operated  in  Germany  as  “a  military 
unit",  and  that  it  was  tins  which  provided  a basis  for  their  later 
“protestant  and  ...  whiggish  inclinations’’.1  9 But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  kind  for  this  supposition. 

It  is  in  fact  not  at  all  clear  why  Donald  Mackay  went  to  war  on  the 
continent  at  the  end  of  the  1620s.  His  extensive  extra-marital 
adventures20  amply  disqualify  him  from  claiming  any  religious 
motivation;  he  was  hardly  gathering  the  protestant  might  of  the  north  to 
smash  the  Counter-Reformation.  There  may  have  been  pressure  from 
population  growth,  but  if  there  was,  it  would  have  swelled  the  drafts  of 
the  1630s,  with  their  poor  and  wet  crops,  and  not  the  initial 
engagements  of  1626.  Perhaps  on  this  occasion  the  tutor  of  Sutherland 
was  telling  the  truth:  that  Donald  Mackay  “finding  himself  crossed  at 
home”  - and  who  should  have  known  more  about  that  than  the  tutor?  - 
“and  matters  not  succeeding  in  his  own  particular  estate  or  against  his 
neighbours,  he  takes  resolution  to  leave  the  kingdom”.21  In  other  words. 


18  SRO,  GD  84/46  and  84/47. 

19  B.  Lenman,  Jacobite  Risings  in  Great  Britain  (Edinburgh,  1980),  148. 

20  When  Donald  ran  off  with  the  earl  of  Crawford’s  sister,  abandoning  his 
Mackenzie  wife,  the  church  “cried  out  terrible”  on  him.  George  Gray  of  Swordell 
wrote  that  “all  our  friends  here  wholly  regret  the  unhappy  enterprise  that  Mackay 
has  taken  on  himself  ...  He  has  lost  many  friends  ...  My  lord  of  Kintail  [the 
aggrieved  father-in-law]  and  all  that  act  for  him  will  do  what  they  may  against 
Mackay.  My  lord  of  Caithness  is  not  idle,  if  he  could  get  men  to  assist  him. 
Donald’s  own  (Catholic)  grandmother,  the  dowager  countess  of  Sutherland, 
deplored  ‘this  beastly  course”  and  his  kindly  uncle  , Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of 
Navidale,  wrote  sadly  of  “so  wild  a cause  of  trouble”.  Fraser,  Sutherland  Book , ii. 
122,  124,  128. 

21  Ibid.,  ii,  346-7,  351. 
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the  German  adventure  may  have  been  no  more  than  the  latest  of 
Donald’s  hare-brained  schemes  to  recover  his  fortunes.  Whatever 
religious  impulse,  if  any,  drove  those  who  answered  the  call  - and  there 
were  said  to  have  been  initially  between  1500  and  2000  - it  was  the 
financial  aspects  which  earned  the  word  beyond  Strathnaver: 

Na  h-uile  fear  a theid  a dholaidh 

Gheibh  e do  lair  bho  mhac  Aoidh 

“Whoever  is  down  on  his  luck  will  get  a dollar  from  Mackay  ” 

So  far  as  Donald’s  hopes  were  concerned  the  enterprise  was  a 
fiasco.  He  could  pay  the  recruits  few  dollars  because  his  royal  debtors 
were  slow  to  pay  him.22  The  baronetcy  and  the  later  peerage  may  be 
encouragements  of  rewards  for  loyalty;  equally  they  may  be  sordid  and 
not  wholly  uncharactenstic  Stuart  attempts  to  avoid  cash  payment. 
Recruits  were  nevertheless  attracted,  and  they  must  have  come  from  far 
and  wide.  Though  there  are  traditions  that  the  earliest  recruiting  went 
on  in  Strathnaver  and  Strathhalladale,23  no  question  anses  of  a “Celtic 
regiment”  of  Mackays.24  Very  few  clan  gentry  are  known  to  have 
received  commissions.  Captaincies  went  to  the  Bighouse  and  Scourie 
families  (and  the  latter  was  to  prove  significant),  and  there  may  have 
been  a Mackay  lieutenancy,  but  that  was  all.  The  majonty  of  officers 
were  originally  Easter  Ross  or  Caithness  lairds.  It  would  be  striking  if 
the  composition  of  the  rank  and  file  were  any  different.  Drafts  after  the 
first  do  not  seem  to  have  come  from  Donald’s  area  at  all.25  In  any  case, 
the  high  rate  of  attrition  in  Germany  must  soon  have  reduced  to  nothing 
the  effect  on  the  far  north  of  the  early  recruiting  pattern.  There  \#ere 
surely  few  veterans  of  the  gallant  defence  of  Neubrandenburg  to  be 
found  in  the  little  townships  above  the  Naver  passing  on  a Calvinism 
they  had  learnt  on  the  north  German  plain. 

The  rest  of  Donald’s  career  was  passed  in  failure  and  loss.  The 
Sutherlands  had  the  ear  of  the  government  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  earl 


22 

I.  Grimble,  “Royal  payment  of  Mackay’s  regiment”,  Scottish  Gaelic  Studies , ix 
(1961),  23  ff. 

23  J Mackay,  “Mackay’s  regiment”,  TGSI,  viii  (1878-9),  132. 

2 ' Lenman,  Jacob  ite  Risings,  1 48. 

25  J-  Mackay,  “Mackay’s  regiment”. 
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took  the  opportunity  to  remind  the  Reays  of  their  circumscribed 
position:  “a  little  charge  would  sink  him  who  was  already  overburdened 
with  debt”.26  Strathnaver  itself  was  sold,  from  Mudale  to  Invemaver, 
and  Durness  preserved  only  because  it  seems  Donald’s  German 
connections  allowed  him  to  call  on  General  David  Leslie  for  help.27 
Donald’s  circumstances  became  proverbial: 

Ma  tha  mise  tmcigh,  is  e mo  thruciidhe  mac  Aoidh 

“If  I am  melancholy,  how  much  sadder  is  Mackay”. 

Donald’s  son  John  (d.  1680),  who  became  second  Lord  Reay  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1649,  continued  the  family  traditions  of  loyalty  to 
the  Stuarts  and  financial  incapacity.28  Over  the  years,  however,  John 
seems  to  have  developed  skills  which  his  father  did  not  possess  - he 
learned  from  his  mistakes,  and  he  listened  to  his  wife.  Thus  while  he 
and  his  Scoune  relatives  were  involved  in  his  uncle  Pluscardine’s  revolt 
in  1649,  he  had  the  wit  to  keep  well  clear  of  the  Montrose  affair.  And 
though  Hugh  Scoune,  General  Hugh’s  father,  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  the  Mackays  seem  to  have  avoided  the  grave  loses  which 
others  sustained.29  John,  considered  by  Lilbume  to  be  “a  most 
unworthy  man”  whose  estates  ought  properly  to  be  given  to  the  house 
of  Sutherland  - and  it  may  not  be  too  hard  to  see  whose  bnght  thought 
that  onginally  was  - gave  half-hearted  support  to  Middleton’s 
rebellion,  but  as  soon  as  the  demands  of  clan  tradition  had  been 
satisfied  by  the  burning  of  Dornoch,30  he  submitted  to  the  government. 

Prosperity  and  presbyterianism 


26  Gordon,  Genealogical  History,  527. 

2 Ibid.,  539  and  1.  Grimble,  Chief  of  Mackay  (London,  1965),  154. 

28  There  is  a suggestion  of  subsantial  borrowing,  or  perhaps  refinancing,  in  1 649. 
apprised  in  the  following  year.  SRO,  GD  84/31,  32,  34. 

29  NLS  MS  3742  (an  account  which  however  may  be  rather  suspect,  since  it 
alleges  that  John  Reay  was  also  at  Worcester);  S.R.  Gardiner,  Charles  II  in  Scotland 
in  1650  (Edinburgh,  1894),  126;  Mackay,  Book  of  Mackay,  151. 

30  H.M.  Mackay,  Old  Dornoch  (Edinburgh,  1920).  The  Mackays  had  played  this 
card  in  1567  and  1570. 
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It  is  about  tins  point  that  the  Munro  connection  resurfaces  and  first 
indications  appear  of  a volte  face  in  Mackay  politics.  Just  before  the 
Restoration,  several  of  the  families  to  whom  the  Mackays  had  been 
traditionally  allied  came  to  their  aid.  Forbes  of  Culloden  and  Munro  of 
Foulis  tned  to  broker  a reconciliation  with  the  Sutherlands,  to  limit 
further  loss  of  land,  but  to  no  avail.  Another  attempt  was  made  in 
1664,  but  despite  Sutherland  vulnerability  (they  had  after  all  been  the 
most  vigorous  local  supporters  of  the  revolution),  nothing  came  of  it. 
Then  in  1677  there  arrived  lasting  and  complete  success.  John’s  son, 
the  Master  of  Reay,  marned  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Munro  of 
Newmore  and  Culrain.31  The  following  year,  Munro  acquired  many  of 
the  bonds  which  represented  such  a threat  to  the  Reay  fortunes,  and 
began  actions  to  reduce  the  apprisings  which  had  made  gnevous 
inroads  on  the  landed  property  over  many  decades.  It  was,  as  Dr 
Gnmble  remarked,  “a  process  which  demolished  the  labours  of  half  a 
century  by  the  family  of  Sutherland  in  Strathnaver”.32 

The  Munro  rescue  action  had  much  in  common  with  developments 
in  the  Reay  family.  George  Munro  was  not  a presbyterian,  but  he  was 
married  to  one  of  the  group  of  strong-minded  women  who  put  backbone 
into  the  resistance  to  the  second  episcopacy  in  Moray  and  Ross. 
Besides  Lady  Culrain,  they  included  Lady  Cawdor,  Lady  Kilravock 
and  Lady  Innes.  Lilias  Dunbar  was  another,  a granddaughter  of  the 
Cawdor  family,  who  in  1679  was  marned  to  a cousin  by  an  outed 
minister  33  This  was  the  milieu  in  which  there  occurred  in  1675  the 
famous  Communion  at  Obsdale  (near  Invergordon)  at  which  three 
presbyterian  ministers  defiantly  officiated  and  which  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  dowager  Lady  Foulis.  At  roughly  the  same  time,  a 
field  presbytery  of  Moray  was  formed  and  licensed  some  preachers. 
The  far  north  was  soon  caught  up  in  these  developments.  Here  too  one 
of  the  central  figures  was  a woman.  Barbara  Mackay  Lady  Reay,  at 
once  John  Reay’s  second  wife  and  the  as  yet  absent  General  Hugh’s 
sister.  There  is  nothing  in  John  Reay’s  earlier  career  to  indicate  an 


31  SRO,  GD  84/21. 

32  Grimble,  Chief  of  Mackay,  175. 

J.  Anderson,  Ladies  of  the  Covenant  (London,  1851),  392-6. 
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attachment  to  presbyterianism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  at  the 
time  that  it  was  his  second  wife  who  thwarted  any  inclination  he  had  to 
act  against  irregular  religious  meetings.  On  one  occasion,  John,  in 
deference  to  uncles  Pluscardine  and  Seaforth,  arrested  some  field 
preachers.  They  had  been  preaching  in  Coigach,  Assynt  and  around 
Lochbroom,  but  were  pursued  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Caithness  and 
fled  to  Tongue  House  in  hope  of  asylum.  John  could  not  avoid 
detaining  them,  but  he  released  them  at  once  on  the  simple  condition, 
that  they  made  themselves  scarce.34  It  is  hard  not  to  see  the  hand  of 
Lady  Reay  in  all  this,  as  there  were  other  occasions  on  which  she 
displayed  similar  sympathies.  The  widow  Christian  Ross,  who  was 
found  guilty  in  1685  of  harbounng  an  outed  minister,  went  with  her 
children  from  the  protection  of  Munro  of  Foulis  first  to  Strathnaver  for 
a short  time,  to  the  Sutherlands  at  Dunrobin,  to  Lady  Reay,  and  then  to 
Lady  Culrain  35  Even  among  the  Mackays,  such  sympathies  were  not 
unique  to  the  Reay  family.  John’s  Strathy  and  Bighouse  relatives  are 
thought  to  have  been  much  of  the  same  opimon  as  his  Scoune  wife. 

It  seems  clear  that  to  some  degree  at  least  these  views  were  shared 
at  a more  modest  level  of  society.  When  Lilias  Dunbar’s  husband 
escaped  from  the  dragoons  at  Elgin  in  1685,  it  was  to  Strathnaver  that 
he  fled.36  There  were  a number  of  outed  ministers  active  in  Ross  who 
may  have  penetrated  further  north:  McKillican,  Denoon,  Thomas  Ross, 
Thomas  Urquhart  and  Hugh  Anderson,  for  example.  It  is  certainly  the 
case  that  two  presbytenans  ministered  actively  in  Strathnaver.  Rev. 
George  Squair  was  a Warwickshire  man  who  ministered  in 
Eddrachilles  as  early  as  1640:  since  he  eventually  learned  Gaelic,  he 
probably  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  native  rather  than  incoming 
pastors.  Indeed,  he  became  something  of  a folk-hero  on  the  model  of 


34  Gunn  and  Mackay,  Sutherland  and  the  Reay  Country,  340- 1 . 

35  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  ix:  Act  in  favour  of  Christian  Ross  1690  c. 
88,  217-18,  233-4.  See  also  A.  Mackenzie,  History  of  the  Munros  of  Foulis 
(Inverness,  1898),  92-3;  and  Macinnes,  Evangelical  Movement,  30-1. 

36  M.  Macdonald,  The  Covenanters  in  Moray  and  Ross  (Inverness,  1892),  144. 

3 See  J.  Kennedy,  Days  of  the  Fathers  in  Ross-shire  (London,  1861),  30-4;  R. 
Wodrow,  History  of  the  Sufferings  (Glasgow,  1828-30),  ii,  285;  and  D.  Maclean, 
“Presbytery  of  Ross  and  Sutherland”,  ante,  v (1935),  255-8. 
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Peden.  his  narrow  escapes  from  capture  passing  into  legend.  He  is 
known  to  have  held  conventicles  at  Larach  nam  Bord , tire  place  of  tire 
Tables  - tire  plural  may  be  significant  - above  Scoune,  and  also  at 
Oldshorebeg  and  Rlricoinch.  He  even  emulated  the  Obsdale 
Communion,  at  a service  attended  by  “a  great  many  people  Though 
he  did  not  return  to  Ins  pansh  in  1690,  his  grandson  George  Munro 
became  minister  of  Farr  in  1754. 

Tire  background  of  the  other  known  presbytenan  minister  in 
Strathnaver  at  the  time  could  not  have  been  more  distinct  from  that  of 
Squair.  Rev.  William  Mackay  was  at  the  genealogical  heart  of  the 
Mackays,  being  (very  probably)  the  son  of  John  Achness,  the  pious 
chieftain  of  tire  sliochd  Iain  Aberach , the  oldest  clan  sub-group,  and 
even  more  interestingly  a grandson  of  Rev.  Alexander  Munro,  of 
Sandy’s  psalnrs.  Certainly  ater  1685,  when  with  other  disorderly 
persons  he  fled  from  Ross  with  John  Gray  younger  of  Enboll,  and 
perhaps  before,  he  is  known  to  have  been  a vagrant  preacher  in 

39 

Strathnaver  and  adjacent  areas. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  deduce  from  all  tins  that  Strathnaver  was  a 
Gaelic  Galloway.  There  was  opposition  to  the  preachers,  which  they 
were  dnven  to  counter  by  prophesying  that  the  lands  which  would  not 
give  them  a true  heanng  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Sutherlands. 
.And  while  it  is  true  that  the  bishop  fulminated  against  those  who  left 
their  own  panshes  for  the  forms  of  worship  available  in  others,40  the 
earl  of  Caithness  was  able  to  assure  him  that  there  never  had  been  any 
conventicles  within  the  shire  or  presbytery.41  On  the  whole,  however, 
by  the  1680s  the  available  evidence  seems  to  support  the  existence  of 
presbytenan  sympathies  both  among  the  clan  gentry  and  the  people  - 
whatever  its  ongin  - backed  up  by  a handful  of  itinerant  preachers 
working  where  panshes  were  very  large,  settled  ministers  few  and 
vacancies  prolonged. 


38  Gunn  and  Mackay,  Sutherland  and  the  Reay  Country,  337  ff. 

39  Registers  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  [ RPCS ] 3rd  series,  vol.  10,  165,  395; 
and  Wodrow,  History  of  the  Sufferings,  iv,  193. 

10  A.  Auld,  Ministers  and  Men  in  the  far  North  (Edinburgh,  1891),  6-7. 

11  J.B.  Craven,  Diocese  of  Caithness  (Kirkwall,  1908),  134. 
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General  Hugh  Macka y of  Scourie 

The  significance  of  General  High  Scourie  therefore  is  not,  as  the 
surveyor  thought,  that  he  originated  the  evangelical  strain  in  the  north. 
By  the  time  of  his  return  home,  it  already  existed  at  several  levels  of 
society,  even  if  little  is  known  about  how  widely  it  was  spread.  His 
career  in  Scotland  however  gave  it  an  important  focus  and  impetus. 

As  the  fourth  son  of  a cadet  line,  the  sineral  ruor,  as  Hugh  was 
known,  followed  a military  career  from  his  mid-twenties.  The  Scourie 
tradition  was  a distinguished  one,  for  Hugh’s  uncle  William  had  taken 
Donald  Reay’s  dollar  and  fallen  with  Gustav  Adolf  at  Liitzen.  His  own 
army  career  took  him  from  Scotland  to  France,  Crete  and  the 
Netherlands.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of  a few  tnps  home  in  the 
interests  of  recruiting,42  we  know  of  no  visits  to  the  north  between  the 
start  of  his  career  in  1664  and  the  1680s.  If  Hugh’s  religion  was 
instilled  at  home  therefore,  it  must  have  been  done  at  a very  early  age. 
It  is  alleged  in  the  General’s  Life  (though  without  supporting  evidence) 
that  he  “had  the  advantage  of  an  early  religious  education  under  the  eye 
of  an  excellent  father”  43  Since  his  outlook  was  shared  by  Ins  sister 
Barbara,  John  Reay’s  wife,  the  suggestion  may  have  a foundation  in 
fact.  They  must  have  been  a formidable  pair,  General  Hugh  Scoune 
and  his  sister  Barbara  Lady  Reay. 

Whatever  its  origin,  the  General’s  religion  was  deeply  felt.  It  helped 
to  steer  him  through  the  difficult  relationship  with  James  VII  in  the 
1680s,  while  he  was  in  Dutch  service,  though  in  the  end  Hugh  refused 
to  obey  a royal  order  to  return  to  Scotland  in  early  1688.  Obedience 


42  In  1671,  Hugh  was  among  those  authorised  by  Charles  II  to  raise  men  for  the 
French  service  ( RPCS , 3rd  series,  vol.  3,  333)  and  it  may  have  been  worth  his  while 
to  visit  Strathnaver,  since  1671  was  a very  bad  year  there  (J.T.  Calder,  History  of 
Caithness  (Wick,  1 887),  162).  On  the  other  hand,  Hugh  said  in  1689  that  he  was  “in 
a manner  a great  stranger  to  this  country  ’ (W.  MacGill,  Old  Ross-shire  (Inverness, 
1909),  i,  22-3,  Hugh  Scourie  to  Ross  of  Balnagowan,  12  April  1689).  The  General 
did  not  entirely  lose  touch  with  home,  His  brother  James  and  his  nephews  Aeneas 
and  Robert  joined  him  in  Dutch  service,  and  Aeneas  at  least  is  known  to  have  come 
home  (in  1687,  for  his  sister’s  wedding). 

43  J.  Mackay,  Life  of  Lieutenant  General  Mackay  (Edinburgh,  1836),  9. 
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was  possible  only  with  “a  burden  of  conscience”.44  After  Hugh’s 
untimely  death  in  action,  following  the  blunder  of  a superior  officer  at 
Steenkerk  in  1692,  Ins  taciturn  Dutch  master  was  to  observe  “an 
honester  man  the  world  cannot  produce.”4'  Bishop  Burnet  thought 
Hugh  “the  most  pious  man  I ever  knew  in  a military  way.”  ’ Even 
Hugh’s  enemies  recognised  the  importance  to  him  of  Ins  religion.  John 
Drummond  of  Balhaldie,  ghost-writing  in  the  1730s  the  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Ewen  Cameron  of  Loclnel,  sneered  at  the  General  as  being  “infected 
with  the  silly  cant  and  mean  notions  of  religion  that  generally  prevailed 
among  those  of  his  faction.”47 

What  happened  at  the  Revolution  reinforced  the  way  things  seemed 
to  be  going.  At  the  outset,  it  was  to  his  relatives  that  Hugh  Scoune 
turned  for  help  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  King  William  in  Scotland. 
First  of  all,  two  anonymous  “pnncipal  gentlemen”  of  the  Mackays  were 
called  on,  and  subsequently  the  support  given  to  the  house  of  Orange- 
Nassau  was  greater  numerically  than  that  offered  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  in  1715  or  1745-6  48  The  Borley  family,  a younger  line  of 
Scoune,  were  particularly  active.  Hugh  Borley,  the  General’s  second 
cousin,  commanded  Ruthven  for  the  government  with  a hundred  men 
from  Strathnaver.  William  Kinloch,  another  of  the  Borleys  and  the 
General’s  brother  in  law,  was  put  in  charge  of  Castle  Leod 49  At 
Killiecrankie,  one  of  General  Hugh’s  nephews  was  left  for  dead;  Angus 
Ribigill,  who  was  both  his  cousin  and  another  of  the  Borley  family,  was 
killed;  so  was  the  General’s  brother  James,  his  lieutenant  colonel. 
Among  the  gentry  at  least,  Killiecrankie  must  have  gone  down  as  a clan 
disaster.  The  judgement  that  Hugh  Scoune  “preferred  the  flat  plains  of 


44  British  Library  [BL],  Add  MSS  41815,  fo.  215,  General  Hugh  Mackay  to  the 
earl  of  Middleton,  17  February  1688. 

45  R Mackay,  House  and  Clan  of  Mackay  (Edinburgh,  1829),  484.  A modem 
version  of  William’s  eulogy  is  Lenman’s  “brave,  pious  and  slightly  uninspired” 
( Jacobite  Risings , 31).  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  the  more  significant 
indication  of  royal  approval,  the  alleged  offer  of  an  earldom. 

46  G.  Burnet,  History  of  his  own  Time  (London,  1838),  540. 

P.  Hopkins,  Glencoe  and  the  end  of  the  Highland  War  (Edinburgh,  1986),  2-3. 

48  RPCS , 3rd  series,  vol.  15,  493,  504;  vol.  16,  59,78-9. 

49  RPCS , 3rd  series,  vol.  15,  57. 
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Holland  and  the  sensible  Dutch  to  the  Gaelic  ‘savages’  from  whom  he 
had  escaped,"  and  “looked  on  1ms  fonner  countrymen  with  the  eyes  of  a 
foreigner,  finding  them  exasperating,  untrustworthy  and  illogical”  is 
simply  unsupported/"  His  military  career  at  home  speaks  clearly  of  the 
importance  to  him  of  his  family  background,  and  later  developments 
show  the  significance  for  his  relatives  of  the  lead  he  gave  them  in 
politics  and  in  religion. 

George  Mackay',  third  Lord  Reciy 

Nearly  all  the  factors  which  had  encouraged  the  development  of 
evangelical  religion  over  the  previous  generation  were  concentrated  on 
the  little  boy  George,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  John  as  third  Lord 
Reay  in  1680.  They  included  tine  influence  of  his  grandmother  Barbara, 
sister  of  the  General  and  friend  of  outed  ministers.  His  father’s 
marriage  contract  had  stipulated  that  George  should  have  as  tutor  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Sir  George  Munro,  which  thus  brought  the  boy 
into  contact  with  evangelicals  in  Easter  Ross.  One  of  the  outed 
ministers  active  in  Strathnaver  in  the  1680s,  Rev.  William  Mackay, 
was  George’s  teaching  tutor.  Others  were  Rev.  William’s  cousin  John, 
and  a certain  Angus  Munro  51  At  a relatively  early  age,  George  is  said 
to  have  travelled  in  Europe  in  the  company  of  John  Mudale  than  whom 
no  one  could  have  so  fully  brought  together  in  one  person  the  popular, 
evangelical  and  whig  elements  in  the  young  Chief  s upbringing.  What 
was  happening  in  Duthaich  'ic  Aoidh , the  Mackay  country,  was 
supplemented  by  continuing  contacts  with  the  General’s  Dutch 
background  and  particularly  his  home  at  Bommel  in  Gelderland.  “ 
George  seems  to  have  left  Scotland  about  the  age  of  fifteen  in  1693, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Sir  George  Munro,  probably  for  Bommel, 


?0  M.  Linklater  and  C.  Hesketh,  For  King  and  Conscience  (London,  1989),  167. 

51  Angus  Munro  witnessed  the  will  of  Munro  of  Culrain’s  brother,  in  which  he 
described  himself  as  “Lord  Reay’s  governor”  (MacGill,  Old  Ross-shire . i,  348). 

52  Mackay,  Book  of  Mackay,  247-8;  and  for  John  Mudale  see  Mackay,  House  and 
Clan,  540,  Grimble,  World  of  Rob  Donn.  25-6,  87-88  and  Machines,  ante,  x (1950), 
38,  45.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  1690. 
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where  he  was  living  in  1697.  By  1700  or  1701,  he  was  back  in 
Scotland.54  In  the  interim,  there  was  almost  certainly  a Dutch 
education,  though  we  know  little  of  the  details,  except  that  George 
probably  attended  Boerhaave’s  lectures  on  chemistry  and  medicine  at 
Leyden.55  Finally,  his  soldier  uncles,  Aeneas  and  Robert,  who  died  in 
1696  and  1697,  must  have  been  living  representatives  at  a formative 
penod  of  George’s  life,  of  the  General’s  legacy. 

In  1703,  George  marned  General  Hugh’s  daughter  Margaret,  like 
her  father  “eminent  for  piety”,56  a union  which  had  the  purely  secular 
benefit  of  restoring  to  the  Reay  family  Scoune  and  part  of  Eddrachilles. 
Those  who  knew  George  Reay  were  in  no  doubt  of  his  views.  The  son 
of  one  of  his  chaplains  descnbed  him  as  “of  a religious  turn,  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a man  of  considerable  learning  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.”57  Wodrow  commended  George  as  “most  regular  in  his 
family  [worship]  and  in  attending  ordinances,  a great  improver  of  the 
country,  [and]  an  encourager  of  ministers  and  religion.”58  Daily 
worship  at  Tongue  House  had  such  an  effect  that  “family  prayers  were 
almost  daily  observed  in  every  house  from  Caithness  to  Assynt.”59  In 


53  George  wrote  to  Tarbat  from  Bommel  in  1697,  and  again  in  1703  ( Earls  of 
Cromartie,  ed.  W.  Fraser  (Edinburgh,  1876),  i,  123,  176).  He  remained  in  touch 
with  Clara  de  Bie,  the  General’s  widow,  until  at  least  1712  (EUL,  La  II  692)  and  the 
connection  between  the  families  lasted  even  longer  ( Scots  Brigade  in  the  sendee  of 
the  United  Netherlands , ed.  J.  Ferguson  (Edinburgh,  1899),  i,  516n). 

54  This  is  the  testimony  of  John  Mackay,  Rockfield,  whose  father,  Rev.  Thomas 
Mackay,  had  been  George’s  chaplain  (NLS,  MS  3742). 

There  is  fragmentary  evidence  of  George’s  acquaintance  with  the  pharmacopeia 
and  attachment  to  Boerhaave’s  Medical  Institutions  in  a letter  of  1727,  quoted  in 
E.D.  Dunbar,  Social  Life  in  former  Days  (Edinburgh,  1865),  i,  22  (George  Reay  to 
Archibald  Dunbar  of  Thunderton,  15  November  1727);  and  also  in  Grimble,  World 
of  Roh  Donn,  123-5,  which  mentions  a satire  referring  to  Boerhaave.  Though  Dr 
Grimble  interpreted  the  object  of  the  gibe  as  Hugh  Bighouse,  it  would  fit  his  father 
George  just  as  well. 

% MacGill,  Old  Ross-shire,  i,  348;  Mackay,  House  and  Clan , 518. 

' NLS,  MS  3742.  George’s  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  acquired  at  the  age 
of  20  in  November  1698,  may  reflect  no  more  than  an  intelligent  amateur  interest  in 
natural  science. 

5*  Wodrow,  Analecta , iii,  315-6. 

59  Mackay,  House  and  Clan,  578. 
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the  course  of  his  long  life,  George  received  the  formal  thanks  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  “the  concern  your  Lordship  has  been  pleased  to 
show  for  a more  plentiful  dispensation  of  Gospel  ordinances  in  your 
country.”6"  A few  years  later,  the  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
personally  assured  George  that  what  he  was  doing  for  the  church  “will 
make  your  memory  savoury  to  the  godly  in  after  generations  as  much 
as  the  present  ”61  He  sat  on  the  Royal  Bounty  Committee,  and  was  even 
occasionally  a member  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  though  there  is 
no  evidence  in  1ns  papers  that  he  ever  attended. 

George,  though  loyal  to  the  presbytenan  cause,  was  no  bigot.  He 
was  slow  to  purge  the  local  panshes  of  p re- Revolutionary 
Episcopalians,  particularly  as  they  had  enjoyed  a decade  of  peace 
between  the  Revolution  and  his  own  return  to  Scotland.  He  bluntly  told 
the  presbytery  that  he  would  not  remove  the  non-conforming  minister 
of  Durness  until  they  could  come  up  with  a satisfactory  successor.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  reduce  the  pansh  to  “great  straits  in  baptising 
their  children  and  in  their  marriages.”62  Indeed,  the  huge  presbytery  of 
Ross  and  Sutherland  in  the  1690s  deposed  only  mne  ministers,  and 
more  than  twice  that  number  remained  in  their  manses  - not  all  of  them 
very  active  - till  they  died. 


60  SRO,  GD  84  29/12,  Rt  Rev.  Thomas  Black  to  George  Reay,  24  May  1721. 

61  Ibid.,  Rt  Rev.  Thomas  Wishart  to  same,  5 June  1724. 

62  Craven,  Diocese  of  Caithness,  189  (George  Reay  to  the  presbytery  of  Ross  and 
Sutherland,  16  August  1699).  It  is  probably  significant  that  the  episcopalian 
incumbent  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Alexander  Munro,  and  had  connived  at  Squair’s 
activities.  (Mackay,  Church  in  the  Highlands,  144).  Many  other  incumbent 
Episcopalians  served  out  their  lives  in  their  former  parishes  - Rev.  Alexander  Gray 
in  Assynt  till  1728;  Rev.  Hugh  Ross  m Creich  till  1721;  Rev.  Walter  Ross  in  Rogart 
and  Rev.  Hector  Pope  in  Loth  till  1720;  Rev.  James  Hay  in  Kildonan  till  1708;  and 
Rev.  John  Dempster  in  Lairg  till  1705  (H.F.  Campbell,  “Notes  on  the  county  of 
Sutherland”,  TGSI,  xxvi  (1904-07),  473. 

63  There  are  very  few  indications  of  tension  between  episcopalian  and 
presbyterian  after  1689-90.  One  Arthur  Anderson,  residing  in  Mey,  was  regarded  by 
the  presbytery  as  an  intruder,  though  with  the  connivance  of  the  incumbent  of 
Canisbay  he  conducted  irregular  marriages  at  the  church  in  Orlig,  as  he  had 
previously  in  Orkney,  involving  persons  who  had  refused  to  submit  themselves  to 
presbyterian  discipline  (Craven,  Diocese  of  Caithness,  190-2;  and  see  Calder, 
History  of  Caithness,  184-5). 
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Moderation  was  not  however  an  excuse  for  inaction.  There  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  done.  Parishes  had  to  be  filed  and  the  church’s  courts 
renewed.  Evangelical  feeling  was  confronted  by  a lack  of  institutional 
back-up  which  in  many  cases  long  antedated  the  Revolution.  George 
Reay’s  contribution  to  the  work  was  wholehearted.  The  material 
circumstances  of  the  area  were  deplorable:  Assynt  had  no  church,  no 
glebe  and  no  manse.  No  wonder  the  synod,  already  irritated  by  the 
longevity  of  the  episcopalian  incumbent,  found  the  people  “grossly 
ignorant”  and  open  to  all  sorts  of  undesirable  influences,  including  the 
attentions  of  Catholic  priests.64  Even  a generation  later,  the  condition  of 
Assynt  was  judged  “clamant  ...  wholly  destitute  of  any  means  of 
instruction”.65  The  minister  of  Farr  was  supported  by  vicarage  teinds  of 
only  400  merks  a year,  his  minute  glebe  under  daily  threat  from 
encroaching  sand.66  His  colleague  in  Kildonan  was  little  better  placed. 
In  1698,  the  presbytery  complained  that  the  very  tinkers  were  baptising 
their  own  children.67  They  made  a gloomy  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1700.  At  that  time,  there  was  only  one  settled  presbytenan 
minister  in  the  entire  county  of  Sutherland.  Four  pulpits  were  vacant, 
not  counting  the  four  still  filled  by  episcopalians:  “the  kirks  and  manses 
are  ruinous,  and  the  vacant  stipends  are  gifted  to  strangers  ...  there  are 
thousands  in  the  north  who  are  as  if  there  were  no  king,  no  Gospel,  no 
government  in  our  Israel,  and  therefore  do  what  is  good  in  their  own 
eyes.  They  have  no  public  or  pnvate  means  of  instruction  or  warning, 
no  Bible,  no  society  or  example  or  counsel  of  Christians.”68  In  the  light 
of  evidence  of  the  development  of  evangelical  religion  over  many  years, 
such  a conclusion  may  seem  a little  pessimistic:  alternatively,  it  may 
speak  of  a certain  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  church  courts  - 
not  to  mention  the  “strangers”  - for  what  had  developed  on  the  ground. 


M SRO,  CH2/68,  fo.  231  (George  Reay  to  Nicol  Spence,  Agent  for  the  Church,  12 
July  1729)  and  see  also  CH2/55,  fo.  312,  Rev.  Murdoch  Macdonald,  July  1727. 

Beaton,  “Notes  from  the  presbytery  of  Tongue  records”,  OLM,  vii  (1914),  40. 

66  SRO,  CH2/68,  fo.  23 Iff.,  a memorial,  probably  of  the  mid-1730’s  of  Rev. 
Andrew  Robertson,  Farr. 

6 Craven,  Diocese  of  Caithness , 187. 

SRO,  CHI/2  27,  pt.  3,  fo.  7,  “An  information  of  the  present  state  of  Ross  and 
Sutherland.” 
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George  Reay  added  works  to  faith,  and  he  began  nearest  home.  In 
1707,  he  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Durness  (where  he  habitually  spent 
at  least  part  of  the  year)  which  had  been  vacant  for  nine  years.  Rev. 
John  Mackay,  the  third  son  of  Captain  William  Borley  and  second 
cousin  of  General  Hugh  Scourie.  The  character  of  the  presentee  was 
indicative  of  the  close  interest  George  was  to  take  in  church  affairs. 
John  Mackay  was  no  off-the-shelf  probationer,  ready  to  show  due 
gratitude  to  a beneficent  patron.  He  was  a graduate  of  both  Edinburgh 
and  Utrecht,  and  many  stories  about  his  piety  - and  short  temper  - long 
circulated  in  Strathnaver.69  The  idea  was  not  only  that  the  parish  should 
be  properly  cared  for  but  also  that  its  unmanageability  should  be 
tackled.  Mackay’s  undivided  pansh  was  fifty  miles  long,  with  five 
unevenly-spaced  churches  or  preaching  stations.  There  were  said  to  be 
some  2000  to  2300  catechisable  persons.  A catechising  tour  of  part  of 
the  pansh  meant  the  minister’s  absence  from  home  for  three  months  at 
a stretch.  As  the  moderator  of  the  presbytery  himself  admitted:  “pansh 
and  people  have  been  in  a great  measure  neglected  since  the  very 
Reformation.”70  From  his  induction,  Mackay  seems  to  have  pressed  for 
the  division  of  the  pansh  of  Durness,  and  evidently  went  so  far  as  to 
bnng  an  action  in  the  courts  to  secure  his  ends.  George  Reay  has  been 
blamed  for  the  lack  of  progress  which  led  to  the  minister’s  demission  in 
17 14,71  though  this  may  be  unfair.  They  remained  on  good  terms,  and 
when  the  idea  surfaced  again  in  1720,  George  offered  to  put  up  much 
of  the  cost  of  the  division,  and  to  meet  the  costs  of  manses,  glebes  and 


69  It  had  perhaps  been  intended  as  early  as  1702  that  John  Mackay  should  in  due 
course  be  presented  to  Durness.  In  that  year  the  kirk  session  of  Durness  gave  him  a 
glowing  testimonial  to  take  to  the  church  in  the  Netherlands  (NLS  MS  3742).  For 
Mackay’s  Gaelic  sermons  - and  it  is  interesting  that  he  seems  also  to  have  preached 
in  English  - see  D.  Thomson,  “The  Rev.  John  Mackay’s  Gaelic  sermons”,  Scottish 
Gaelic  Studies,  ix  (1961),  176ff. 

0 SRO,  CH2/68,  fo.  23  Iff.  (Rev.  John  Munro  to  the  General  Assembly,  1707). 
See  also  Church  Life  in  Ross  and  Sutherland,  ed.  C.  Macnaughton  (Inverness. 
1915),  4ff;  and  Hew  Morrison,  “Diary  of  Murdo  Macdonald”,  TGSI,  xi  (1884-85), 
298. 

71  SRO,  CHI/2/25,  pt.  3,  fo.  249  (George  Reay  to  Nicol  Spence  8 January  1706): 
and  J.  Machines,  “Origins  and  early  development  of  The  Men”,  ante,  viii  (1944), 
1 6ff 
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stipends.  The  church  authorities  gave  their  full  support  - which  was 
just  as  well,  since  implementation  of  the  project  coincided  with  a 
marked  downturn  in  the  Reay  fortunes  — but  it  required  considerable 
local  effort  to  bring  the  matter  to  a successful  conclusion.  2 A 
collection  taken  up  across  Scotland  raised  26,000  merks,  but  the 
estimate  kept  drifting  upwards  until  George  had  to  give  a bond  for  the 
colossal  (and  quite  unrepayable)  sum  of  £3,000  sterling.  Fortunately, 
when  the  parish  was  actually  divided  — into  Tongue,  Durness, 
Eddrachilles  and  Assynt  - the  cost  seems  to  have  been  very  much 
less.73 

Parallel  to  the  concern  for  effective  pansh  ministrations  was  the 
attempt  to  improve  and  rebuild  wider  church  structures.  The 
Revolution  (to  look  no  further  back)  had  left  the  church  in  the  north  in 
a sorry  state.  When  the  united  presbytery  of  Ross  and  Sutherland  met 
in  1693,  only  four  ministers  were  present,  and  there  was  no  one  from 
north  of  Dornoch.  There  was  an  obvious  need  for  division  of  the 
presbytery,  and  it  was  thanks  to  George  that  a presbytery  of  Tongue 
came  into  being  in  1726.  Though  not  long  afterwards  church  politics 
reclaimed  Assynt  and  Kildonan  for  the  presbytery  of  Dornoch,  five 
panshes  remained  in  the  new  grouping  - Farr,  Durness,  Tongue,  Reay 
and  Eddrachilles.74  The  presbytery  and  George  enjoyed  a close  personal 
relationship.  The  court  passed  on  their  more  knotty  problems  to  George 
for  his  advice:  and  where  he  was  patron,  he  appears  to  have 
deliberately  permitted  a number  of  presentations  to  proceed  hire 
devoluto.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  new  presbytery  had  only  three 


SRO,  GD  84,  29/12  (Rev.  David  McKillican,  Alness  to  George  Reay,  16  March 
1721;  Rt  Rev.  Thomas  Black  to  same,  24  May  1721;  and  Nicol  Spence  to  same  70 
May  1721). 

? SRO,  GD  84,  29/12  (Rt  Rev.  James  Smith  to  George  Reay,  1 June  1731). 

Nicol  Spence  pointed  out  to  Reay  that  a new  presbytery  might  bring  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  benefits.  It  would  “encourage  ministers  and  people  to  settle  in 
your  country,  and  by  granting  feus  the  ground  may  be  improved  without  diminution 
of  the  estate  or  long  tacks”  (Nicol  Spence  to  George  Reay,  10  January  1724  in 
SRO,  GD  84,  29/12). 
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elders,  steps  were  taken  (in  1727)  to  ordain  more.  Interestingly  but  not 
surprisingly  a substantial  proportion  were  said  to  be  clan  gentry  75 

All  this  activity  seems  to  have  produced  results.  For  all  the  earlier 
gloom,  the  new  presbytery  of  Tongue  reported  in  1729  that  there  were 
200  people  in  Farr  who  could  repeat  the  whole  catechism,  “besides  140 
pretty  far  advanced”;  250  in  Durness;  170  in  Eddrachilles,  and  in  the 
problem  area,  Assynt,  21. 76  Two  years  later,  the  presbytery  was 
actually  boasting  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  change  wrought  in  the 
country.77 

Old  wine  and  new  bottles 

It  is  tempting  to  regard  all  this  as  a purely  linear  development,  in  which 
evangelical  religion  expanded  and  deepened  its  effect,  assisted  by  the 
political  and  religious  consequences  of  the  Revolution  and  fostered  by 
Hugh  Scourie  and  George  Reay.  There  is  however  limited  evidence  that 
the  situation  may  have  been  a good  deal  more  complex.  It  may  be  the 
case  that  the  originally  Gaelic  character  of  northern  evangelicalism 
collided  with  new  anglophone  ecclesiastical  developments  after  1689. 
Evidence  of  a direct  kind  is  wanting,  but  there  are  five  areas  of  conflict 
which  might  support  such  a proposition. 

The  first  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  Men.  They  may  find  their  origin 
in  the  popular  preaching  societies  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  - in 
some  parts  of  Moray  and  Ross  at  least  - seem  to  have  persisted  for 


Maclnnes,  The  Evangelical  Movement , 39.  See  also  Beaton,  “Notes  from 
presbytery  ofTongue  records”  in  OLM,  vii  (1914),  44. 

6 Maclnnes,  The  Evangelical  Movement , 39. 

SRO,  CH  2/68,  fos.  231-296  (presbytery  ofTongue  to  the  General  Assembly, 
August  1731).  This  is  the  context  of  the  speculation  that  the  poet  Rob  Donn  was 
somehow  expressing  the  “real”  feelings  of  the  people  of  Strathnaver  in  praising 
James  VTI  for  refusing  to  compromise  his  Catholic  faith  to  save  his  throne  (in  Oran 
nan  casagan  dubha).  Whatever  Rob  Donn  was  up  to  - and  the  text  may  surely  be 
read  as  exasperation  at  Hanoverian  ingratitude  — it  would  have  been  awkward  for  a 
crypto-Jacobite  to  be,  as  he  was,  also  an  associate  elder  and  close  friend  of  the 
minister.  The  most  accessible  text  of  the  poem  is  in  The  poetry  of  Scotland,  ed.  R. 
Watson  (Edinburgh,  1995);  D.J.  MacLeod,  “Poetry  of  Rob  Donn  Mackay”,  Scottish 
Gaelic  Studies,  xii,  pt.  1,  18ff;  and  D.S.  Thomson,  Introduction  to  Gaelic  Poetry 
(Edinburgh,  1973),  199,  203. 
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many  years  afterwards.  Although  well-known  ministers  such  as  Rev. 
Thomas  Hog  of  Kilteam  were  in  at  the  birth  of  the  Men,  it  was  John 
Munro,  a Golspie  carpenter,  familiarly  known  as  the  Caird,  who  is 
considered  the  first  of  the  Men.  What  the  Men  became  is  well  enough 
documented  - a self-selecting  lay  spintual  elite,  experts  in  extemporary 
prayer,  prophets,  expounders  of  knotty  theological  points  (sometimes 
but  rarely  based  on  wide  reading.)  There  was  exorcism  and  faith 
healing.  Later  still  some  of  the  Men  appeared  as  leaders  of  popular 
reaction  against  Moderate  ministers.  Many  of  the  Men  had  been  or 
were  catechists.78  Others  were  illiterate;  some  spoke  little  English. 
What  needs  to  be  explored  is  whether  there  is  any  link  between  the 
early  Men  (and  their  predecessors)  and  the  popular  religious  culture 
existing  before  the  expansion  of  the  institutions  of  the  national  church 
in  the  north:  were  the  Men  the  representatives  par  excellence  of  the 
older  tradition,  shanng  (up  to  a point)  a broad  evangelicalism,  but 
divergent  and  particulanst  in  many  respects,  and  hostile  to  some  of  the 
anglophone  aspects  of  the  new  ways?  Evidence  on  the  matter  is  very 
hard  to  come  by.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a general  belief  that  the  areas 
where  separating  Men  were  strongest  at  an  early  date  were  Farr  and 
Kildonan,70  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  more  precise. 

It  was  however  the  Men’s  cultural  identity  with  the  people  which 
was  surely  the  source  of  their  strength.  At  the  outset,  the  Men’s 
relationship  with  the  church  was  not  always  hostile:  and  the  church  was 
not  inevitably  unsympathetic.80  The  presbytery  of  Tain  is  found  in  1724 
supporting  their  prayer  meetings,  and  Rev.  John  Balfour  of  Nigg  is 
often  thought  of  as  the  second  father  of  the  Men.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
roots  of  later  hostility  between  ministers  and  Men  can  be  found  quite 
early  in  the  century.  When  Rev.  John  Sutherland  of  Golspie  fell  out 


8 See  Auld,  Ministers  and  Men',  Gunn  and  Mackay,  Sutherland  and  the  Reay 
country,  Mackay,  Church  in  the  Highlands ; The  Sutherland  Book,  ed.  D.  Ormand 
(Golspie,  1982),  225;  Annals  of  the  Disruption , ed.  T.  Brown  (Edinburgh,  1893), 
666ff;  J.  Maclnnes,  “Origins  and  early  development  of  The  Men”,  ante,  viii  (1944), 
16ff. 

9 It  is  certainly  true  that  a high  proportion  of  the  Men  of  the  later  eighteenth 
century  were  active  in  or  natives  of  Kildonan  (Auld,  Ministers  and  Men). 

A.  Macrae,  Revivals  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  (Stirling,  1907),  188ff. 
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with  his  congregation  in  1731,  the  centre  of  opposition  seems  to  have 
been  the  home  of  the  catechist,  for  it  was  there  that  his  opponents  met 
to  pray  for  him.81 

The  second  conflict  was  in  the  area  of  religious  revivals.  There  is 
said  to  have  been  an  awakening  in  Farr  in  the  late  1720s,  inspired  by 
Rev.  Andrew  Robertson,  but  continuing  after  Ins  departure,  and  in  the 
1730s  there  began  a better  known  revival  in  Nigg  and  Easter  Ross. 
These  local  mamfestations  received  a great  deal  of  impetus  from  events 
further  south,  the  excitement  in  the  1740s  in  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth, 
once  the  effect  had  been  suitably  adapted.  After  all,  a religious 
movement  an  sing  among  Lanarkshire  weavers,  with  their  tradition  of 
presbyterian  orthodoxy  and  more  recent  exposure  to  the  challenge  of 
pietism,  can  have  been  accommodated  in  Sutherland  and  Easter  Ross 
only  with  difficulty.  Contemporary  accounts  of  events  in  the  north 
bring  to  light  how  the  two  movements  shared  an  important 
charactenstic.  In  both  north  and  south  the  revivals  were  shaped  by  the 
people  and  not  by  the  ministers.  Events  in  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth 
were  precipitated  by  an  unfamiliar  kind  of  religious  ferment,  which  in 
its  origins  owed  next  to  nothing  to  the  clergy.  “The  Cambuslang 
weavers  forged  a concept  of  conversion  that  diverged  dramatically  from 
that  prescnbed  by  the  preachers  ...  an  experience  that  was  lay-centred 
and  direct.  ..  What  was  new  at  Cambuslang  was  the  application  of  ... 
providences  to  the  questions  of  individual  salvation,  rather  than  to 
national  and  clerical  causes. “8‘  The  pansh  ministers  might  try  to  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  but  they  neither  sparked  it  off, 
nor  could  they  fully  direct  it. 

Exactly  the  same  happened  in  the  north.  All  the  narratives  of  the 
northern  ministers  - Balfour  of  Nigg,  Beaton  of  Rosskeen,  Sutherland 
of  Golspie  and  Wood  of  Rosemarkie  - show  them  borne  along  on  the 
gale  of  agitation  which  struck  their  panshes.  What  they  knew  of  their 
areas  had  not  led  any  of  them  to  expect  a revival,  which  is  the  more 


82  N.  Landsman,  “Evangelists  and  their  hearers  . . . in  seventeenth  century  Scotland 
and  America”,  Journal  of  British  Studies , xxviii  (1989),  132,  135;  and  see  Macrae, 
Revivals  in  the  Highlands , 189. 
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surprising  as  the  excitement  did  not  typically  bring  in  new  churchgoers, 
but  rather  affected  those  already  committed.  Like  their  southern 
brethren,  the  ministers  tned  to  climb  on  to  and  steer  a bandwagon 
already  rolling.  The  ministers  of  Kilmuir  and  Golspie  visited  the 
Lanarkshire  revivals,  but  what  got  things  moving  in  Golspie  in  1743 
was  not  a minister  fired  up  with  enthusiasm  from  the  south,  but  news 
of  doings  in  Nigg.  In  Golspie,  the  people  “converted”  their  minister. 
Many  of  the  people  involved  in  the  revivals  in  the  north  were  both 
illiterate  and  monoglot  in  Gaelic,  which  seems  to  emphasise  the 
“community”  aspect  of  the  excitement,  rather  than  the  literate,  at  least 

■ • 83 

partly  anglophone,  structures  which  struggled  to  contain  it. 

It  will  be  plain  that  there  is  little  or  no  direct  evidence  for  the 
impact  of  the  revivals  on  Strathnaver  itself;  most  of  the  evidence  relates 
to  events  taking  place  further  south.  That  such  information  may 
nevertheless  be  relevant  is  suggested  by  a happening  at  the  very  heart 
of  Duthaich  'ic  Aoidh , which  shares  with  the  revivals  the  phenomenon 
of  popular  enthusiasm  running  far  in  advance  of  ministerial  direction. 
This  is  the  tiiiteam  Hcilmcidairidh , the  fall  - perhaps  better  translated, 
shame  - of  Halmadarry  (which  is  Farr).  The  date  is  uncertain:  it  may 
be  1730  or  a decade  later.  What  took  place  is  in  broad  terms  clear.  At 
one  of  a senes  of  private  religious  meetings  (which  in  some  accounts 
involved  the  Men)  a tacksman  named  Robert  Mackay  led  the  group  in  a 
proclamation  that  various  individuals  among  them  should  be  recognised 
as  Persons  in  the  Holy  Tnmty.  A man  present  with  his  young  son  was 
ordered  to  sacnfice  the  boy.  Fortunately  he  sought  help,  and  - perhaps 
after  a time  - the  meeting  was  broken  up  with  no  damage  done. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  are  however  worth  noticing.  Robert 
Halmadarry  was  a tacksman,  an  extremely  well-connected  member  of 
the  clan  gentry.  He  was  moreover  the  brother  of  a later  minister  of 
Tongue,  and  grandson  of  that  Chnstian  Ross  who  fled  to  Strathnaver  to 
escape  religious  persecution  in  the  1680s.84  He  ought  to  have 

83  The  best  account  of  the  original  outbreak  is  still  J.  Robe’s  Narrative  of  the 
revival  of  religion  at  Kilsyth  and  Cambuslang  (Glasgow,  1840).  The  details  of  the 
northern  events  are  to  be  found  in  J.  Gillies,  Historical  Collections  (Glasgow 
1754),  ii,  378ff.  ’ 

81  Mackay,  Book  of  Mackay,  1 85,  253-4. 
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represented  the  institutional  side  of  evangelical  religion  and  its  links 
with  clan  gentry  and  ministry.  Moreover,  what  went  on  at  this  dreadful 
senes  of  meetings  - whatever  it  was  - had  totally  escaped  the  control 
of  the  church  to  such  a degree  that  some  of  the  accounts  which  grew  up 
around  them  included  overtly  pagan  symbols  such  as  ravens.85  Most 
intnguing  of  all,  if  the  shame  of  Halmadarry  took  place  in  1740,  it  is 
not  only  close  in  time  to  the  impact  of  the  revivals  in  the  south  but  it 
implies  that  John  Mudale,  whose  generous  outgoing  nature  was  a 
byword  - Ian  failteach  mac  Raibert  ’ic  Mhurchaidh  ’ic  Neil  - and 
who  was  actually  a relative  of  Robert  Halmadarry,  was  living  not  far 
away.  What  was  the  cultured  elder  and  scholar  doing  while  religious 
introversion  was  building  into  hysteria  around  him? 

The  fourth  focus  of  dispute  shared  a pansh  and  probably  a decade 
with  the  shame  of  Halmadarry.  While  less  bizarre  than  that  event,  it 
plainly  foreshadows  developments  a generation  or  two  later  and  250 
miles  further  south.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  recall  the  Rev.  John 
Skeldoch  inhabited  Strathnaver  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  and  not 
John  Galt’s  Ayrshire  much  later.  Skeldoch  was  originally  presented  to 
Farr  in  1732.  He  had  been  unpopular  at  Kilmomvaig,  but  he  soon  came 
to  regret  that  he  ever  left  Lochaber.81’  The  circumstances  of  the  very 
call  were  depressing.  The  session  was  divided,  the  people  two  to  one 
against  him.  Both  presbytery  and  synod  had  their  doubts.  But  the 
patron,  Lord  Strathnaver,  took  the  case  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
in  1734,  amid  scenes  of  great  disorder  - the  presbytery  openly  giving 


8?  Neil  Mackay  ( TGSI , xx  (1894-96),  99-100)  thought  the  event  a folk-tale 
preserved  from  genuinely  pagan  times.  It  was  real  enough  to  the  presbytery  who 
commented  on  it  at  the  time,  though  it  would  have  been  helpful  in  establishing  the 
chronology  if  they  had  been  more  precise  than  the  statement  that  it  all  happened 
“several  years”  before  1749.  The  story  of  the  shame  of  Halmadarry  is  told  in 
Machines,  “Origins  an  dearly  development  of  the  Men”,  ante,  viii  (1944),  16ff  and 
in  J.S.  Blackie,  Altavona  (Edinburgh,  1882),  333n.  Blackie’s  source  is  a manuscript 
of  Rev.  Lewis  Rose,  Tain.  Roses’s  evidence  is  a little  peculiar.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
claimed  that  he  “got  much  more  real  divmity  from  the  Men  than  ever  I got  from  the 
Divinity  Hall”,  while  on  the  other  he  was  that  rara  avis , a northern  minister  who 
remained  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843. 

86  SRO,  CH2/68,  fo.  231-94  (George  Reay  to  Nicol  Spence,  25  October  (prob  ) 
1733). 
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comfort  to  the  dissidents  - Skeldoch  was  inducted.  An  infuriated 
presbytery  took  two  years  to  consent  to  put  Skeldoch ’s  name  on  their 
roll.  When  tins  unhappy  event  unravelled,  it  is  instructive  to  see  what 
charges  the  people,  headed  by  their  traditional  leaders,  brought  against 
their  minister.  The  elders  thought  him  insufficiently  pious,  too 
interested  in  “old  stories He  was  not  sound  on  Sabbath  keeping.  John 
Gray  of  Langwell  and  Angus  Clibrig,  head  of  the  sliochd  Iain 
Aberach , objected  to  his  doctrine.  Whatever  lay  behind  all  this,  these 
were  not  captious  charges  but  surely  evidence  of  an  appreciable  gap 
between  people  and  incoming  minister. 

Not  too  long  after  the  settlement,  the  charge-sheet  lengthened.  In 
the  late  1730s,  the  session  reproached  Skeldoch  for  the  many  tacks 
which  he  held,  most  of  them  from  the  patron.  At  first,  the  presbytery 
swung  into  line  behind  the  minister.  Rev.  Murdoch  MacDonald  put  the 
whole  thing  down  to  “malice  of  hearts  and  scourge  of  tongues.”  He 
may  have  been  right.  But  Skeldoch’s  continued  failure  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  presbytery  or  synod  meetings  brought  down  on  Farr  a 
presbytenal  visitation  in  1744.  Skeldoch  defended  himself  by  pointing 
out  that  he  “had  the  good  liking  of  the  bulk  of  the  people”  and  that  only 
one  elder  (and  John  Mudale)  really  objected  to  him.  If  it  is  true  as  was 
alleged  that  many  of  his  elders  and  congregation  consistently  refused  to 
attend  church,  this  must  have  been  a hard  case  to  argue.  The 
following  year,  however,  there  was  a flaming  row  up  and  down 
Strathnaver  over  transactions  in  cattle  in  which  Skeldoch  had  been 
involved.  The  minister  had  attempted  to  make  good  trading  losses 
inflicted  on  him  personally  by  third  parties  by  passing  them  on  to  those 
on  whose  behalf  he  was  acting  as  agent.  That  year,  when  George  Reay 
had  been  active  in  raising  men  to  oppose  the  Jacobites,  for  every  one  in 
Strathnaver  who  spoke  ill  of  the  Pretender,  there  were  surely  ten  who 
cursed  John  Skeldoch.  The  balance  now  tipped  against  the  minister  of 
Farr.  The  synod  found  him  “obstinately  determined  to  entangle  himself 

8 “Diary  of  Murdoch  MacDonald”,  ed.  H.  Morrison,  TGSI,  xi  (1884-85),  308-9. 

Skeldoch’s  accusers,  according  to  MacDonald,  were  “so  malicious  that  indignation 
and  revenge  are  more  and  more  whetted  by  every  disappointment.” 

Gunn  and  Mackay,  Sutherland  and  the  Reay  country , 355;  and  Beaton,  “Notes 
from  presbytery  of  Tongue  records”,  OLM,  vii  (1914),  44ff. 
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in  worldly  affairs."  Murdoch  McDonald  changed  sides,  and  observed 
that  Skeldoch  “goes  on  with  the  utmost  exactness  that  concerns  the 
outward  man,  though  he  has  the  least  call  of  any  man  of  my 
acquaintance."  In  1747,  the  presbytery  again  descended  on  Farr,  and 
this  time  the  minister  was  suspended  a divinis.  Even  so,  he  still  had 
some  who  would  defend  him.  The  keys  of  Farr  kirk  mysteriously 
disappeared,  and  the  sentence  had  to  be  intimated  in  the  kirkyard.  Once 
Ins  sentence  was  over  however,  back  came  the  irrepressible  Skeldoch. 
With  the  interruption  of  one  more  row  over  the  old  battlegrounds,  he 
continued  to  serve  until  his  death  in  1753,  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
saving  change  towards  the  end  of  his  life.89  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  these  events  seems  to  be  that,  though  we  leam  nothing  precise 
about  the  stance  of  those  who  opposed  Skeldoch  on  grounds  of 
doctrine,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  minister  in  Farr  there  could  be  no 
clearer  paradigm  of  what  the  people  found  unacceptable  in  the  face  of 
the  institutional  kirk. 

The  final  area  of  conflict  between  popular  religion  and  church 
structure  is  the  place  of  the  former  in  a matter  very  close  to  the 
concerns  of  the  ministers,  the  Communion  season.90  As  early  as  1728, 
Rev.  Walter  Ross  of  Kilmuir  Easter  told  Wodrow  that  in  the  north,  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  people,  “they  keep  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Supper  in  their  vacancies,  that  people  came  fifty  miles  to  a 
Communion,  and  the  bulk  of  the  religious  people  throughout  the 
country  wait  on  them....  And  yet  the  charges  to  the  place  where  the 
Sacrament  is  [celebrated]  are  so  great  that  ministers,  for  the  people’s 
sake,  only  have  the  Communion  once  in  two  years."91  The  issue  of 
Communion  became  involved  in  the  wider  cultural  conflict  when, 
apparently  by  the  1720s,  Sacramental  Fnday  meetings  appeared, 
opening  themselves  to  clencal  accusations  of  encouraging  frivolous, 
ignorant  and  rambling  argument.  Plainly  there  were  reasons  beyond 
rural  economics  for  limiting  the  number  of  Communions!  In  1737,  the 


89  Beaton,  “Notes  from  presbytery  of  Tongue  records”,  OLM,  vii  (1914),  160-71. 

90  For  a general  background  to  Communion  seasons  in  (mostly  lowland)  Scotland 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  see  L.E.  Schmidt,  Holy  Fairs  (Princeton,  1989). 

91  Wodrow , Analecta,  iv,  4. 
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synod  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness  explicitly  prohibited  the  Friday 
fellowship  meetings,  but  it  seems  they  were  immediately  replaced  by 
private  meetings  to  the  same  purpose.  Two  years  later,  the  synod 
responded  by  changing  the  fast  day  from  Thursday  to  Fnday.  They 
also  discussed  beginning  the  season  on  Saturday  and  ending  it  on 
Sunday,  so  concerned  were  they  at  the  antics  of  the  Men. 

One  of  the  charges  against  the  fellowship  meetings  was  that  they 
diverted  ministers  form  their  proper  tasks,  and  inhibited  folk  who  had 
“cases  of  conscience”  from  approaching  their  minister.  Nothing  could 
more  clearly  open  up  a gap  between  the  clergy  and  the  pious.  Clerical 
reaction  was  usually  hostile,  even  in  quarters  where  other  views  might 
have  been  expected.  “That  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
fellowship  meetings,  both  public  and  private,  would  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  godliest  ministers  of  the  north  ...  approved  their 
suppression.”93  The  church  courts  in  the  north  were  however  sometimes 
ambivalent  in  their  response  to  these  developments,  so  that  there  may 
have  been  a temporary  settlement.  At  any  rate,  in  1762,  the  Friday 
fellowship  meetings  were  alleged  to  be  “in  long  desuetude”  But  since 
the  problem  refused  to  go  away,  it  may  equally  be  that  they  had  gone 
underground  for  a while.  So  far  as  concerns  the  situation  in  Duthaich 
'ic  Aoidh , the  presbytery  of  Tongue  lamented  in  1749  the  endeavours 
of  those  who  “take  on  themselves  to  read  the  Scnptures  and  other 
books  in  the  Irish  language  to  the  people,  and  to  solve  doubts  and  cases 
of  conscience  at  such  meetings.”  Indeed,  some  of  the  meetings  took 
place  “without  the  authority  or  the  allowance  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  as  so  officiate  are  not  well 
qualified  for  it.”94  Nothing  of  the  sort  was  to  be  allowed  again  without 
ministerial  consent.  Two  interesting  sidelights  are  cast  on  this  meeting. 
In  the  first  place,  the  three  members  of  presbytery  who  attended  to 


92  Maclnnes,  “Origins  and  early  development  of  the  Men”,  ante,  vii,  1944; 
Beaton,  “Notes  from  the  presbytery  of  Tongue  Records”,  OLA'/,  vii  (1914),  40ff;  H. 
Morrison,  “Ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Tongue”,  TGSI,  xi  (1884-5),  302. 

93  Maclnnes,  Chirch  in  the  Highlands,  27. 

94  Beaton,  “Notes  from  presbytery  of  Tongue  records”,  OLM,  167.  See  also  his 
“Fast  Day  and  Friday  fellowship  meetings  controversy,  1737-58”,  TGSI , xxix 
(1914-19),  159ff. 
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declare  such  obvious  war  on  unsupervised  popular  religion  included 
John  Skeldoch  (on  one  of  his  rare  attendances).  Secondly,  one  of  the 
meetings  condemned  was  the  shame  of  Halmadarry. 

The  conflict  came  to  a head  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  rumbled  on  to  its  end.  The  presbytery’s  act  of  1737  was  itself  set 
aside  by  the  Commission  of  Assembly  in  1758.  The  issues  ran  very 
deep. 

Survival  of  older  beliefs 

One  final  point  may  be  made.  There  were  limits  to  the  hold  of 
evangelical  religion,  whether  in  the  form  of  orthodox  piety  or  the 
eccentricities  which  fuelled  the  shame  of  Halmadarry.  Rev.  William 
Mackenzie,  who  was  minister  of  Tongue  for  no  fewer  than  65  years, 
was  in  the  habit  of  inserting  a short  English  interlude  in  the  middle  of 
the  regular  Gaelic  service.  The  people  would  usually  take  the 
opportunity  to  leave  the  church,  and  hold  a market.  When  they  returned 
to  worship,  some  were  often  the  worse  for  drink.  No  wonder  the 
minister  complained  that  his  parishioners  were  “ignorant  and  rude,  wild 
and  godless  in  their  habits. gs  It  took  a small  revival  in  the  1760s  to  put 
matters  nght.  In  1717,  the  presbytery  of  Tain  had  claimed  to  find  its 
bounds  “overrun  by  the  spint  of  atheism  and  infidelity”.96  The  story, 
which  should  no  doubt  be  dated  about  the  same  time,  in  which  someone 
maliciously  attempted  (but  failed)  to  ternfy  Margaret  Lady  Reay,  as 
she  went  after  nightfall  alone  to  pray  in  Balnakeil  kirk  close  to 
Durness,  by  tethering  a black  sheep  in  her  pew,  may  or  may  not  be 
veridically  true:  but  as  fact  or  story  the  tasteless  tale  can  only  bear 
witness  to  something  less  than  purity  of  religious  outlook  on  the  Chief  s 
own  doorstep.97  The  minister  of  Durness  spoke  in  1737  of  the  people’s 
“unaccountable  neglect”  of  the  Catechism,  though  he  himself  had  gone 


95  Gunn  and  Mackay,  Sutherland  and  the  Reay  country,  359;  Macrae,  Re\>ivals  in 
the  Highlands. 

96  Omand,  Sutherland  Book , 224-5;  and  see  A.  Fawcett,  The  Cambuslang  Revival 
(London,  1971),  134-7. 

97  Mackay,  House  and  Clan,  518n.  The  precise  date  of  any  such  episode  is 
uncertain,  but  it  must  be  between  Margaret’s  marriage  in  1703  and  George’s  third 
marriage  in  1713. 
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so  far  in  their  direction  as  to  begin  fellowship  meetings,  and  lived  to  see 
an  improvement  in  their  spintual  condition.98  Other  failings  included 
“Sabbaths  forgotten  or  profaned,  gross  adulteries  and  other  causes  of 
profaneness. It  is  not  easy  to  reach  behind  these  vague  damnations, 
and  to  distinguish  back-sliding  from  something  wilder.  In  one  area, 
however,  the  accusations  are  more  pointed.  In  1698,  the  ministers 
complained  that  witchcraft  was  very  common.  Rev.  George  Mackay, 
no  anglophone  incomer  to  be  easily  frightened  off,  but  a man  from  a 
prominent  clan  gentry  family,  was  said  (by  no  less  than  the  minister  of 
Durness)  to  have  been  despatched  by  the  black  arts  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  ministry  in  Eddrachilles.100  The  presbytery  had  already  embarked 
on  a discussion  of  what  should  be  done  about  the  practice  of  cutting 
people’s  foreheads  on  suspicion  of  witchcraft.  Similar  practices 
reported  by  the  synod  in  1713  involved  the  cleanng  of  suspects  by 
making  them  take  oaths  on  the  Bible  or  on  iron  - the  latter  a disturbing 
reminder  that  the  older  beliefs  had  not  wholly  faded  after  a millennium 
of  Christianity,  never  mind  half  a century  of  popular  evangelicalism. 
And  it  is  worth  recalling  that  the  last  witch  to  suffer  in  Scotland  was 
burned  not  too  far  away  from  Strathnaver,  at  Dornoch,  in  1727.101 

Conclusion 

The  surveyor  was  right  in  concluding  that  the  decades  around  1700 
were  important  in  the  far  north.  At  the  same  time,  he  may  have  been 
too  ready  to  bundle  together  change  in  the  political  sphere  and  religious 
developments.  The  reorientation  of  local  politics  - more  conclusive 
with  the  hindsight  which  could  take  account  of  George  Reay’s  active 

99  “Diary  of  Murdoch  MacDonald”,  ed.  H.  Morrison,  TGSI,  xi  (1884-5),  293ff. 

SRO,  CHI/2  27,  pt.  3,  fo.  7,  “An  information  of  the  present  state  of  Ross  and 
Sutherland,  1700”;  C.D.  Bentinck,  Dornoch  Cathedral  and  parish  (Inverness, 
1928),  25 Off;  Macnaughton,  Church  Life,  48ff;  and  see  Kennedy,  Days  of  the 
Fathers,  6-8. 

j“°  H.  Morrison,  “Ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Tongue”,  TGSI , xi  ( 1 884-5),  300 
C.  Lamer,  Enemies  of  God  (London,  1981),  78.  As  a general  rule,  the 
Gaidhealtachd  seems  to  have  been  relatively  free  of  official  or  freelance  lynching  of 
this  kind,  though  Tain  had  been  and  as  late  as  1699  remamed  an  exception  (ibid., 

80.)  For  a discussion  of  the  survival  of  primitive  beliefs,  see  Machines,  Evangelical 
Movement,  54-6. 
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opposition  to  the  Jacobites  in  1715  and  1745-6  - was  surely 
attributable  (as  the  surveyor  thought)  to  the  activities  of  Hugh  Scourie 
in  the  1690s  and  the  environment  in  which  his  young  son  in  law  George 
Reay  grew  up.  The  same  may  not  be  true  of  religious  change.  There, 
origins  lie  much  earlier  than  General  Hugh,  even  if  the  cntical  part  long 
played  by  Gaelic  oral  tradition  has  left  little  direct  evidence  of  how  and 
when  evangelical  feeling  came  to  Duthaich  'ic  Aoicih , and  the  channels 
by  which  it  spread.  There  seems  little  to  be  said  for  the  supposition  that 
the  experience  of  mercenaries  in  Germany  : presents  a significant 
influence  on  its  development.  Indirect  evidence  however  indicates  that 
(perhaps  much  assisted  by  family  links  with  Easter  Ross)  it  established 
itself  fairly  early  in  some  gentry  families,  notably  that  of  Scoune.  By 
the  1680s  it  was  a force  to  be  reckoned  with  among  the  people.  The 
irregular  presbytenan  preachers  relied  on  and  nurtured  - though  which 
was  the  more  important  is  far  from  clear  - a ready  group  of  hearers, 
despite  or  even  because  of  the  challenges  which  evangelicalism  faced 
before  the  Revolution.  Secure  behind  the  barner  of  remoteness,  popular 
religion  had  developed  if  not  in  odd  ways,  at  least  with  a very  eccentnc 
potential,  as  the  shame  of  Halmadarry  shows.  Though  again  the 
evidence  must  be  indirect,  it  seems  that  institutional  presbytenamsm, 
fostered  by  George  Reay  as  part  of  the  General’s  legacy,  came  into 
conflict  with  popular  evangelicalism.  There  were  a number  of  contested 
areas,  where  ministers  and  Men  battled  for  control.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
beginning  of  this  struggle,  and  not  the  beginning  of  evangelicalism 
itself,  which  the  surveyor  noticed,  and  which  is  the  basis  for  his  mis- 
dated tnbute  to  the  piety  of  the  far  north. 
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